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Bleach Freckles, Skins 


Purified monobenzyl ether of hydroquinone, finely 
milled and made into ointment, removes dark color from skin, 
such as found in liver spots and freckles. 


chemical treat 
freckles, the 


> GOOD RESULTS with 


ent ol iver spots, severe 


I Addison’s disease and 


rkened skin « 
lock ¢ t in which the skin turns 
dark after use of certain perfumes, are re 
ported by Drs. Aaron Bunsen Lerner and 
Thomas B. Fitzpatrick of Portland, Ore., in 
Journa f ti {merican Medical As 

n (June | 
l chemical used is a purihed and 
ly milled monobenzyl ether of hydro 
uinone It was made into an ointment 
hich | been given the trade name Beno 
un by ti Paul B. Elder Co. of Bryan, 

Ohi 

In answer to the question whether this 
nical can be used to remove all the 
pigment, or color trol 1 dark skinned 
rson, such as a Negro, the doctors state: 
In general the preparations reported 


ein cannot be used for this purpose un 


a concentrated effort 1s made over a 
ong period of ti 
Even so, results would be questionable; 


wever, in certain special cases complete 
depigmentation may be practicable, as in 
iments with iiigo or those predisposed 


p 
this di orde! 


Vitiligo, or piebald skin, is a condition 
1 which smooth light colored patches 
ippear 

lwo Negro patients who had a dishgur 


ing vitiligo of the face and body used the 
ointment on a single arm for long periods 
of tim They became completely depig 

nted except for the air and eyes, which 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


kept their One became 
pregnant after she had lost her dark color 
sull under treatment. She gave 


a normally colored baby. 


normal coloring. 


Dut was 
birth to 

It takes from three weeks to six months 
for the chemical to remove the dark color 
the skin. During this time the oint 
ment is used twice daily. After depigmen 
tation 


from 
has occurred, it is used once a day 
week. After treatment is 
stopped, the dark color comes back in two 


nd later once a 
months or longer. 
Some patients get a reddening and swell 
ing of the skin from the chemical. Sensiti 
of patients. 
The chemical is not poisonous and it is 
given by mouth, but 
have not tried this 


zation occurred in 13 
possible it could be 
the Portland 


method. 


doctors 


It was of little or no value in cafe au lait 
spots Ol dark moles. 

The Portland doctors treated 84 patients 
with various darkened skin conditions and 
They 
do not recommend the treatment for mild 
or moderate freckles, because these usually 
fade out during the winter and 
there is relatively high skin sensitization to 


found that 64 showed good results. 


because 


the drug 
The work this 
ried out over four years at Western Reserve 
Medical School, Cleveland, the Mayo Foun 
Rochester, Minn., University of 
Michigan Medical School, and University of 
Oregon Medical School. 
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with chemical was car 


dation, 


Warn on Reservist Policy 


> EVERBOD) 


military duty since June, 1951, can be called 


who has been on active 


' 
cK to untform 


b in an emergency or a wat 
10 matter how essential his job is. 

This would seriously disrupt the waz 
making industrial potential of the nation. 
More than 25% 


tists 


of all engineers and scien 


now engaged in research and de 
elopment programs in the country could be 
placed in uniform by the Defense Depart 
ment, the Engineering Manpower Commis 
sion declared in New York. 

Dr. Thomas H 


commission, a body set up by the major en 


Chilton, chairman of the 


gineering societies, reported that these are 
the very people on whom we depend tor our 
and 
this situation is the 


technological economic su 


said that 


continued 
periority. He 


logical result of the operation of our military 
service laws as they are now written.” 

Public Law 51, passed in June, 1951, 
creates a compulsory reserve into which go 
ill those leaving the service. 

This compulsory reserve will shortly ex- 
ceed 10,000,000. Every year it includes more 
people who are vital to the defense produc 
tion economy, Dr. Chilton pointed out. 

“The recalling of reservists to active duty 
in time of emergency or war rests solely in 
the hands of the Department of Defense. 
This situation,” Dr. Chilton cautioned, “can 
chaos in the industrial support of 
mobilization.” 

Dr. Chilton said that great industrial dis 
caused at the start of the 
Korean Action by indiscriminate call-up of 


create 


location was 


reservists. Many were members of scientifi 
research teams or were engineers vital t 
production of war goods. 

Dr. Chilton and representatives of othe 
groups strongly supported a bill whicl 
would set up a National Manpower Boar« 
to control recall of reservists in time of war 
The Board would be in the President’s offic: 
and thus would be able to control Defens: 
Department reservist call ups. 

Represented among the groups were the 
American Chemical Society, the Americar 
Institute of Physics, the Armed Forces Chem 
ical Association, the U. S. Chamber of Com 
merce, the National Association of Manufac 
turers, the Scientific Manpower Commission 
the National Electrical Manufacturers Asso 
ciation and the Manufacturing Chemists 
Association. 

The Congress of Industrial Organization: 
also supports the bill, it was learned. 
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CHEMISTRY 
Spanish Moss May 
Yield Household Wax 


> FURNITURE WAX may soon 
from Spanish moss which festoons trees of 
the Southland’s swamps. 

Freshly gathered Spanish moss contains a 
green colored wax amounting to five per 
cent of the plant’s weight. This wax is 
easily purified and gives a hard, glossy fin 
ish to woodwork and leather, comparable 
to commercial waxes. Drs. Seldon D. Feurt 
and Lauretta E. Fox of the University of 
Florida College of Pharmacy, reporting in 
Science (May 29), urge some industrial or 
ganization to explore this possibility. 
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come 


BIOCHEMISTRY 
Fatty Substance 
Kills Cancer Cells 


> A NEW clue to the chemical control of 
cancer is a fatty substance isolated from the 
small intestines of mice and rats. It destroys 
certain cancer cells in test tube studies. 

Dr. Leslie R. Bennett, assistant professor 
of radiology at the University of California 
at Los Angeles School of Medicine, reports 
that the precise chemical nature of the 
material has not yet been determined. 

The substance exhibited no effect upon 
normal tissues in test tube studies. 
It does, however, possess slight damaging 
properties to blood-forming cells. 

The relatively low incidence of primary 
cancer in the small intestine suggested that 
its tissues might contain substances which 
prevent changes ultimately resulting in 
cancer. The fatty substance isolated in the 
study might be one of the cancer-prevention 
factors naturally occurring in these organs. 

The material has not been used in the 
treatment of established cancer in expert- 
mental animals. 

Science News Letter, June 27, 1953 
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SURGERY 


Science News Letrer for June 


Shaking Palsy Stopped 


Accidental discovery during an operation has led to 
relief of nine patients disabled with shaking or rigidity, or both. 
Anterior choroidal artery is crushed. 


> A NEW artery crushing operation, dis 
covered by accident, has relieved some pa 
tients of rigidity and involuntary 
ments in the condition doctors call Parkin 


move 


sonism but which the layman often calls 
shaking palsy. 

One 36-year-old man, completely disabled 
and living like a vegetable for eight years, 
is now playing golf, six weeks after the 
operation. 

The new operation was announced by Dr. 
Irving S. Cooper of New York University 
Post-Graduate Medical School, New York, 
at the meeting of the American Neurologi 
Atlantic City. 

The artery that is crushed lies inside the 
head and internal 
anterior 


cal Association in 


fromthe 
called the 
There is one on each side 


originates 
carotid artery. It is 
choroidal artery. 
of the head. In some cases both arteries are 
operated on, in others, only one. 

The object is to affect the nerve struc 
tures supplied by this artery. Disease of 
these structures presumably is responsible 
for the shaking and rigidity in the patients. 

So far the operation has been performed 
on ten patients disabled by shaking or rigid 
both. One died but all the others 


have improved. The operation was tried 


ity, or 


on a second group of five patients with 
other nerve-motion disorders in which there 
are uncontrollable worm-like movements of 
hands and feet or St. Vitus-dance-like move 
ments. Some were helped, others were 
not. One developed muscular weakness on 
one side which is improving. 

The operation was discovered when Dr. 
Cooper was trying to relieve a 39-year-old 
man incapacitated by shaking or palsy on 
one side. The surgeon had planned to cut 
a part of the brain stem. Before he got 
that far, the left anteriot 


was torn and bled profusely. 


choroidal artery 


To stop the hemorrhage, the artery was 
squeezed closed between silver clips. Not 
knowing what would result from this un 
planned closure of the artery, the surgeons 
stopped the operation at this point. 

The patient got along all right, the “most 
notable” feature being the disappearance of 
the shaking. This has been relieved now 
for nine months and the patient is working 
and earning a living. 

Some of the patients suffered Parkinson 
ism. as a sequel to the brain disease, ence 
phalitis or “sleeping sickness” as it is popu 
larly known. 

While Dr. Cooper makes no attempt to 
“define” the possibilities of this operation 
as a remedy for various conditions of shak 
ing and rigidity, he thinks further attempts 


should be made to see what can be done 
for advanced cases of such disorders by this 
surgical approach. 
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ENTOMOLOGY 


Tent Caterpillar Moths 
Emerging From Cocoons 


> THE GREAT colonies of tent caterpillars 
that have been nesting in apple, wild cherry 
and other trees since early spring, greedily 
devouring their leaves, have about all broken 
up. These striped caterpillars, Malacosoma 
americana, have been abandoning their com 
munity tent-like nests, which can attain two 
feet in length, and going to secluded spots 
to weave their individual cocoons. 
\ week or two later, dull reddish 


1 
| 


oDrown 


moths emerge from the cocoons, they then 


1 


te, and each female lays all her eggs in 





391 


a single ring-like cluster about a twig. The 
eggs will remain dormant until early next 
spring. 

When the eggs hatch, the caterpillars re 
main together and build a collective tent in 
the fork of a tree. The caterpillars leave the 
tent only to forage for food, and then they 
spin a silken thread wherever they go to 
As the caterpillars 
larger 


lead them back home. 
grow in size, they migrate to 
branches to build greater webs. 
Best time to fight the pesty tent cater 
pillars is in early spring. The webs should 
be destroyed early in the morning, late in 
the evening or on a cool day, when _ the 
caterpillars are not scattered about the tree. 
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NUTRITION 
Introduce New Cheese 
For Factory Production 


> A NEW mild, creamy, smooth cheese, as 
yet unnamed, was announced to the Ameri 
can Dairy 
Madison by dairy specialists from the Uni 
Wisconsin. 
it has a flavor all its own. 


Science Association meeting 1n 


versity of Similar to process 
cheese, 
It will ripen as fast as any cheese on the 
market, in one or two months, and is suit 

able for factory production. 
Science News Letter, June 27, 1953 





CATERPILLAR TIME—Though they grew up in a great common group, 
these tent caterpillars have been separating, each to spin its own private 


cocoon. 


The adult moths emerge three weeks later. 













































































MEDICINE 


Clue to Leprosy Spread 


> THI ANCIENT ind still practised 
Buddhist custom of shaving the heads of 
ibies has given two U. S. Army doc 
tor lue to how leprosy spreads 
Tr) di caught by an infant 
through skin-to-skin contact with a leprous 
person, the doctors, Col. Edward A. Cleve 
val ¢ Francis W. Pruitt, report from the 
| rman Army Hospital, San Francisco, 
» the Jou | the American Medical As 
n (jun 
In Japan, Kor ind Formosa as well as 
China, children’s heads are shaved and kept 
d trom d time they are one week 
unul they ai out four, if girls, and 
ha rn I s 
i. i ! rf 69 patients with lep 
in leprosariut in Japan, Korea and 
Formosa howed that 5 were bald be 
use of prosy infection of their scalps 
li infant head shaving 
is not t { _ less than one in a hun 
d (0.4 of patients have this scalp 
pr ind 
| ger t ley vu Army scientsts 
{ the patien 
CHEMISTRY 


Heads 
shaved of their protective hair and “inevi 


body through the sweat glands. 


tably” nicked and cut from time to time 
during the shaving would give ready en 
trance to large numbers of the germs from 
an infected grown person. 

contact 


In support of the skin-to-skin 


theory the Army scientists also point to the 
distribution of the first skin sores in chil 
dren at the Culion Leprosy Colony, Philip 
pine Islands. Thes« appeared on both 
cheeks, elbows and knees and those parts 
of the thighs, buttocks and arms that would 
be in contact with the mother as she car 


ied the baby in lrer hands and bare arms 


Contraction of leprosy by healthy adults 


s rare and most reported cases are open 
to question,” the scientists point out 
In a certain number of cases first recog 


nized in a grown-up, the germs may hav: 
gotten into the body when the patient was 
hild 1 | | 1 ' 
child and tain dormant tor many years 
The wavy to control leprosy, Col. Cleve 
ind Col. Pruitt state, 1s to 
leprous person from the infant or child 
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separate the 


Synthetic Petrochemicals 


organic chemicals now 


F&F MOST OF ft 
marketed will in the future be made from 


petroleum, Dr. Gustav Egloff, director of 


research for the Universal Oil Products 


Company, predicted at the meeting of the 
Chemical Specialties Manufacturers Associa 
tion in Chicago 

alread 


the possibilitic Ss are 


Citing the fact that thousands are 


vased, he said that 


ilmost limitless when one considers that 
ther re now 600,000 organic compounds 
ind in few vears there may be over 

million. Not only are new chemicals con 
tinually being introduced but new specialty 


ipplications are being found for products al 


ready in us 

\s an example, he noted the epon resins, 

which, used primarily for primers and floor 
7” aes | 


ve also been applied to a variety 


aking finishes and can 


coatings 
New combinations of the 
ilso resulting in a wide rang 


petroche mical 


products a1 
of interesting specialties, Dr. Egloff said 
Pouches of a laminated plastic material con 
sisting of polyethylene film on the inside 
ind cellophane on the outside are used for 


orange Conc ntrate 


A 2.5 ounce bag of concentrate can be 
converted to 10 ounces of juice in 15 
conds, which ives iwout seven cents 
worth of labor for each glass of juice,” he 
tated 


Ymong the outstanding new products 





with a wide range of possible applications is 


chlorosulfonated polyethylene 


Hypolon, i 
rubber. This product is completely resistant 
to ozone, has good resistance to abrasion, 


} 


weather, heat and crack-growth. It is pat 


ticularly applicable to such products as 
weather stripping, garden hose covers, radia 
tor hose, and wire and cable covering. 

It can be blended with other rubbers and 
made into tire treads without carbon black 
It also can be dyed a wide range of colors 
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TECHNOLOGY 
Dialing “‘Time’’ Gave 
Score to Series, Too 


> MORE THAN a million New Yorkers 
dialed the telephone number that gave them 
the time of day during the 1951 World 
Reason: Right after the time an 
nouncement, the recorded voice revealed the 


YCTICS. 


up-to-the-minute World Series scor« 


On the average, about 68,000 persons 
called the time number daily during the 
year. But 1,456,000 called it during the 
Series 


recorded machine telephone 
announcements to the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers Atlantic 
City, W. Bennett of the Bell Telephone Lab 
recorded 


Describing 
meeting in 


oratories, Inc.. said that the 


weather announcement also was well re 





New York callers averaged 71,000 
weather inquiries each day during 1951, but 


ceived 


on foul days weather calls sometimes shot 
up to 270.000. 
Science News Letter, June 27, 1953 





® RADIO 


Saturday, July 4, 1953, 3:153:30 p.m. EDT 

“Adventures in Science” with Watson Davis, 
director of Science Service, over the CBS Radio 
Network. Check your local CBS station. 

Pat Murphy, assistant national director, Red 
Cross Safety Service, will discuss “Summer 
Safety.” 
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TWO-HORNED RHINOCEROS—Josephine, the two-horned black African 
rhinoceros recently received at the National Zoological Park, weighs about 
800 pounds and is about two and a half years old. 


CHEMISTRY 
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New Synthetic Rubber 


Polyester rubber, made from chemicals other than 
those used presently in synthetic rubber, is developed. The 
material is tough with reinforcing agents. 


> A NEW synthetic rubber has been pro 
duced by research that does about every 
thing that other man-made rubbers do and 
for tire 
treads, for inner tubes, for oil resistance, for 


vutdoes the rubber tree as well 


esistance to aging due to oxidation, for 
toughness against cuts and gouging. 

It is polyester rubber, not made from the 
hemicals used for the nation’s present sup 
ply of synthetic rubber. N. V. Seeger of the 
soodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
iid the American Chemical Society’s rubber 
hemistry division meeting 1n Boston of the 

searches done by himself, T. G. Mastin, 

FE. Fauser, F. S. Farson, and E. A. Sin 

ur. 

Polyester rubber has twice as great abra 
on resistance as the best cold rubber now 

ed for long-wearing tire treads. It is com- 
irable to butyl rubber for holding air in 

ner tubes. It stands up against oil as well 

neoprene and resists oxidation with the 
st butyl and acrylate rubbers. Its tensile 
ength is 50% to 100% greater than any 
her type of rubber-like material. 

Coatings of the new rubber can be applied 
) protect shoe soles and heels, belts, flooring 
d truck tires that receive hard wear. The 





Goodyear name for the new rubber is 
Chemigum SL and it is described as an 
elastomeric polyester urethane. 

The basic ingredients of polyester rubber 
re ethylene glycol and propylene glycol, 
These are 


familiar as antifreeze fluids. 
mixed with adipic acid, an intermediate in 
the production of nylon, and the resultant 
chemical is the polyester base of the new 
rubber. 

This polyester is then treated with the 
chemical diisocyanate in an amount de 
termined by the “reaction factor,” the secret 
of the Goodyear development. This stops 
the solidifying reaction of the chemicals at 
a point where the mixture 1s just solid 
enough to be further processed into shapes 
in conventional rubber processing equip 
ment. 

When needed in the production of final 
assemblies, the rubber is given another diiso 
cyanate treatment and formed into shape 
without the use of sulfur or accelerators for 
vulcanization. Carbon black and other rein 
forcing agents are not required to toughen 
the compound, although they may be used 


if desired. 
Science News Letter, June 27, 1953 








ENGINEERING 
Trolleys More Economical 
Than Buses, Study Shows 


> TROLLEY COACHES are more eco 
nomical to operate than motor coaches, a 
1S-vear study has revealed. 

L. W. Birch of the Ohio Brass Co., 
Mansheld, Ohio, reported to the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers meeting in 
Atlantic City that a survey of 14 transit 
companies showed trolleys averaged at least 
3.5 cents less to run per mile than buses. 

Chief advantage of the trolley is that it 
can be left out in the open during bitter 
winter weather. Buses must be garaged. 
Frolleys have a 15-year depreciation, where 
as buses have a life expectancy of about 
0 years. 

Buses, however, are cheaper to operate 
from the fuel standpoint. They cost about 
4.28 cents per mile. Trolleys consume about 
5.22 cents of electricity per mile. 

Science News Letter, June 27, 1953 


PUBLIC HEALTH 
Silicone Cream 
Protects Skin 


> SILICONE FLUIDS are widely used in 
industry, and now one of them, poly 
methyl siloxane, has been made into a 
cream to protect the skin of industrial 
workers. 

Good results with the cream in a trial 
in one industrial plant were reported by 
Dr. Raymond R. Suskin of the University 
of Cincinnati College of Medicine at the 
meeting of the American Medical Associa 
tion in New York. 

The cream is made with 52.5 
fiuid mixed with the inert clay, bentonite. 
lt can be put on the skin as a thin, incon 
spicuous film at the beginning of the work 
day and removed at the end of the work 
period. No harmful effects from it were 
seen after seven months continuous use. 

Science News Letter, June 27, 1953 


silicone 


ENGINEERING 
Tiny Motor to Power 
Aircraft Instruments 


> A TINY electric motor that you can mail 
for six cents has been designed to fit into 
standard aircraft instrument cases only two 
inches in diameter. 

Smaller than most women’s thumbs, the 
precision induction motor is only 1.2 inches 
long, *s inch in diameter and weighs about 
an ounce. Its spinning armature has about 
the same diameter as a pea 

L. T. Akeley and J. R. MacIntyre, Gen 
eral Electric Co. engineers, told the Ameri 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers meet 
ing in Atlantic City that the motor works 
on two-phase, 400-cycle current, and that it 
has exceptional acceleration, stall torque and 
efhiciency. 

Science News Letter, June 27, 1953 














































































ENGINEERING 


Spark Gap Guards Plane 
During Lightning Storms 


> MANY COMMERCIAI irliners nov 
re equippec gadget that protects 
] ] | | 
the plat ld it hit by lightning while 
in flight. Usually metal planes are reason 
blv sat n if struck. Sometimes, how 
r. lightning can damage radio equip 
it na tart fire 
The protective device consists of a con 
denser, a spark gap cartridge and several 
if The condenser is wired into 
rad ntenna id-in near the point 
re the lead-in comes into the airplane 
| lightning, t condenser presents an 
open circuit, Dut it does not stop radio sig 
I I! 1 into the plane 
The spark gap cartridge is connected to 
| ntenna and to the plane's fuselage 


t 
When lightning strikes the antenna, the 


condenser stops it from running into the 
plane The lightning then jumps the gap 
in the spark cartridge and discharges safely 


Institute of 
Flectrical Engin Atlantic 
City, J. M. Bryant, University of Minnesota, 
ind M M N wn n ind ] LD Robb, both 
of the Iransients Research 


Institute, data 


American 
meeting in 


Reporting to the 


Lightning and 
Minneay 
, 


have been gathered in the 


valuable 


OTIS, said 


last two years DY 


50 of the devices placed on American At 
in craft 
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MEDICINE 


Typhoid “Shots” May 
Lessen A-Bomb Harm 


TYPHOID and tetanus in 
way ifford 


> ORDINARY 


leal 
uNnIzZatio 1 great dea 


certain radiation et 


fect f th boml 


cts ol 
} 


This is indicated in researcl t the Uni 


ersitv of ¢ life rnia at Los Ange les Atomic 


Energy Project conducted by Dr. George \ 
Paplin, Camille Finnegan, Philip Noyes and 

Gerald op! gue 
Many radiation deaths are said to be th 
result of a temporary depression of the a 
tivity of certain defender cells in the body 
These cells, known as “macrophages,” are 
ly tissues and form a mobile 


found in body 


defense unit that combats invading bacteria 


irently tends to breach the de 
} 


Radiation apy 
renses, nad f ta 


infections occu! 


It is known that “macrophage” numbet 
ind activity are increased by several im 
unizing agents, including tetanus and 
typhoid shots. Thus such shots might off 


et the depressing effects of radiation on 


their activity and thereby reduce mortality 

The cells’ activity was measured by the 
rate at which they remove prodigiosin, a 
red pigment formed by a bacillus, from the 
blood of rabbits This seemed to be in ac 


curate index of bacteria disposal by the 
macrophag ystem 
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“NAUTILUS” MODEL—A model of the first submarine to be powered by 





atomic energy, on display at the Museum of Science and Industry in Chicago, 
shows how a nuclear reactor will furnish power. 


METEOROLOGY 


Use 18 Salvaged Radars 


> THE WEATHER Bureau has 18 tor 
nado, hurricane and storm radar tracking 
stations which did not cost the taxpayers one 
ent 

If replaced now with 
these 18 


$1.800.000 


new equipment, 


radar sets would cost a total of 

Never able to get an appropriation from 
Congress for this vital tool in tracking and 
predicting the paths of tornadoes, hurricanes 
Weather Bureau 


begged several freight carloads of obsolete 


and other storms, the 
equipment from the Navy. It would have 
been thrown awav otherwise. 

maintenance 


One man in the Bureau's 


» in Washington has been modifying 
this equipment practically in his spare time. 
> needed so that the 
The first set 
in 1947. It has taken 
this man six years to get the other 17 into 
good weather-tracking condition and to in 
stall them Latest station will be 
shortly in Little Rock, Ark 
Unfortunately, 
track 
Modern equipment, for which the 
Navy and Air Force can get appropriations, 


ome modifications are 
track 


Was put into operatior 


radar sets will storms. 


opened 


these obsolete radar sets 


can only 


] 
rmiiies 


weather up to about 100 


will track storms and see into the eye of a 
hurricane at ranges of up to 300 miles. 

No appropriation has ever been granted 
for pay for the men who operate these sets. 
observers at the 18 
and track the 
storms “in addition to their other duties,” 


The regular weathe: 


stations operate the sets 

as the Army phrase goes. 
Tornado, storm and line squall tracking 

at North Platte and Nor- 


Stations are now 


folk, Nebr.; Goodland, Dodge City, Wichita 
and Topeka, Kans.; Amarillo and Wichita 
Falls, Tex. Hurricane tracking radar sets are 
at Charleston, S. C.; Miami and Tampa, 
Fla.; Burrwood, La.; and Brownsville, Tex. 
\ station which takes care of sudden storms 
in the New York City and New York har- 
bor area has been installed there. 

The Bureau gets free use of four more 
radar sets by cooperating with the Univer- 
sity of Florida at Gainesville, with the Hum- 
ble Oil Co. at Freeport, Tex., with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Civil 
\eronautics Administration at the Washing- 
ton National Airport. 

The Bureau hopes to expand its radar 
coverage to Boston, Buffalo, N. Y., Detroit 
and St. generally 
think that every major city ought to have 


with the 


Louis. Meteorologists 
radar weather protection. 
Science News Letter, June 27, 1953 


ZOOLOGY 


Chicken as Old as 
Human Centenarian 


>» ESMERALDA IS dead. The centenarian 
succumbed to cancer at her home in Cran- 
brook School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 

In human terms, Esmeralda was only 12 
years old; but to her fellow chickens, Es- 
meralda was an old lady indeed, with the 
equivalent of a 100-year human life span. 

Up until a month before her death, the 
old matron had a 50°% laying average. 

Science News Letter, June 27, 1953 
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ASTRONOMY 


Saturn Is Still V 
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ScIENCI 


Since Saturn is only planet to be seen in the evenings, 
July is a good month to become acquainted with constellations 


typical of a summer sky. 


By JAMES STOKLEY 


> WITH SATURN the only planet visible 


hese July evenings, and that rather low in 
the southwest, we still have a good oppor- 
tunity to get acquainted with the stars that 
re typical of a summer evening. 

These are shown in the accompanying 
maps, as they appear about ten o'clock 
your own kind of standard time) and an 
hour earlier in the middle of July. Add one 
hour if you are on daylight ume. 

Perhaps the most characteristic of these 
star groups is Scorpius, the scorpion, which 

directly south and not far above the 
horizon. In it is the red star, Antares. To 
the left of the curved row of stars that form 
the scorpion’s tail is Sagittarius, the archer, 
which has the outline of a teapot! 

Just to the right of the scorpion is Libra, 

which there are no very 
Farther to the right is Virgo, 


scales, in 
right stars. 
virgin. 
This is the constellation in which Saturn 
shines, just above Spica, the brightest star 
in the group. The planet is slightly brighter, 
| its steady light makes it easy to distin- 
guish from the twinkling glow of the star. 


Brightest July Star 


Most brilliant star of the July evening, 
owever, is to be found high in the east, in 
Lyra, the lyre. This is Vega, about 2.75 
times as bright as Spica, and it looks even 

we than that. Because it is so much 
igher, its light suffers less absorption pass- 
ng through the atmosphere. 

Vega is at the top of a triangle of bright 

which can easily be located. Below 
nd farther north is Deneb, in Cyngus, the 
wan. In the southeast, almost as high, we 
hnd Altair, in Aquila, the eagle. This star 
be recognized because of the fainter 
stars nearby, one just above, the other below. 

Just to the right of Aquila are the con- 
ellations of Ophiuchus, the serpent-bearer, 
nd Serpens, the serpent he is carrying. Be- 
tween them, they cover a large area of the 
sky, although they contain no stars of the 
first magnitude. 


The figure of Serpens is in two parts— 
ne on each side of Ophiuchus. It is the 
nly constellation so divided. 

Looking toward the northwest we now 
nnd the great dipper coming into a good 
position. This figure is part of Ursa Major, 
ihe great bear. At the bottom of the dipper, 
h now hangs with the bowl down- 
wards, are the pointers whose direction, fol- 


lowed to the right, brings us to Polaris, the 
pole star. This is Ursa Minor, the little 
bear, and at the end of the handle of the 
little dipper. 

Following toward the south the curve of 
the three stars, Alioth, Mizar and Alkaid, 
which form the handle of the large dipper, 
we come to the sixth and the last of the 
first-magnitude stars now visible. This is 
Arcturus, in Bootes, the bear-driver. 

If the curve of the handle is followed 
still farther south, it leads toward Spica 
and Saturn. 


Other Planets Visible 


Two other planets can be seen late these 
nights, rising in the east about three hours 
ahead of the sun, both in the constellation 
of Taurus, the bull. The brighter of the 
pair is Venus. 

The other is Jupiter, which is shining 
more brilliantly than any of the other 
planets or stars. On July 22 Venus passes 
Jupiter, traveling toward the east. 

Both Mercury and Mars are invisible in 
July because they are almost in the direc 
tion of the sun. On the 25th Mercury 
comes nearly in front of the sun, and on 
July 8 Mars is directly behind it. 

Compared to Orion, which shines so bril 
liantly high in the winter evening sky, 
Scorpius, which is now seen low in the 
south, is considerably less conspicuous. But 
this is largely on account of its far southerly 
position, so that in July we see it as high 
as it ever gets, in our lifetime at least. 

Anyone who has been fortunate enough 
to view it from the southern hemisphere 
and see it up near the zenith, has quite a 
different idea of this fine group of stars. 

Scorpius is the southernmost of the 12 
constellations of the zodiac, the path of the 
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sun through the year, as well as of the moon 
and planets. The sun passes through the 
scorpion early in December. On Dec. 21, 
the day of the winter solstice, marking the 
beginning of winter, it stands just to the 
north of the upper of the two easternmost 
stars of Sagittarius, that is the spout of the 
teapot. 

The star Antares received that name, 
which means “rival of Mars,” because of its 
red color, much like that of the planet Mars. 
Its distance is such that its light, traveling 
at the speed of 186,000 miles per second, 
takes 172 years to reach us. 
its distance is 172 light years. 

The constellation of Libra, the scales, next 
to the right and also one of the zodiacal 
constellations, is associated with Scorpius 
and, in fact, was once part of it. “Libra” 
means the scales, yet the Arabic names of 
the two Zubeneschamali 
and Zubenelgenubi, mean respectively the 
“northern claw” and the “southern claw.” 


Thus, we say, 


brightest stars, 


as part of a pair of 
understand the signif 
However, 


Thinking of these 
scales, it is hard to 
cance of these designations. 
when we realize that once the claws of the 
scorpion extended up into this part of the 


sky, they become more appropriate. 
Two July Eclipses 


The month of July brings two eclipses, 
though it is very unlikely that many of our 
readers will see the first one. This hap 
pens on the night of July 10. The dark 
inner core of the moon’s shadow, inside 
which the sun would be completely hidden, 
fails to reach the earth at all. 

However, over a large area around the 
North Pole and the Arctic regions, includ 
ing northwestern Canada, eastern Alaska 
and northern Greenland, the outer part of 
the shadow will extend, and there a partial 
eclipse of the sun will be observed. At its 


maximum only about a fifth of the solar 
diameter will be covered, so it will not be 
of any great scientific interest. 
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4 EAST WEST > 
* e SYMBOLS FOR STARS IN ORDER OF BRIGHTNESS 
Phe mon second eclipse is a total one Coast the beginning, at least, of the total 
if the moon, which occurs when that body phase should be easily visible, provided one 
nters the shadow of the earth on July 26. happens to be up at that early hour! 
At 5:32 am. EST, the moon begins to 
nter th led region, and that, of course, Celestial Time Table for July 
vill be after tl moon has set and the sun lu FST 
has risen in the eastern part of the nation Moon in last quartet 
In the Midwest, especially the more westerly Earth farthest fr ym. sun, distance 
parts, it should possible to see the par 14045 niles 
lly eclips n on low in the west shortly 14.a.m. Moon passes Venus 
bev “Sd s 6:15 a.m. Moon passes Jupiter . 
—s \ 28 p.m. New moon, partial eclipse ofl 
Sull farther t, in the Rocky Mountain un visible in Arctic regions 
tates, it may n be possible to see it | ' M » farthest, distance 51.00% 
tally eclipsed The mid-eclipse occurs at male 
?} am. EST, which ts 4:21 Pacific Stand 15 m. Moon passes Saturn 
ad time i7 pn Moon in first quarter 
; p.m. Venus passes Jupite 
At San | sunrise occurs that day ad 7-29 am Pall moon. total eclipse of moon 
out 5:0 PST, so along the Pacitx visible from western U.S 
TOTAL ECLIPSE OF MOON, JULY 26,1953 
(PARTLY VISIBLE IN WESTERN US.) 
NORTH 
/ EARTH'S 
hi SHADOW 
END OF ~ 
PARTIAL 
ECLIPSE A END OF 
qT 
BEGINNING O 
TOTAL ECLIPSE: 
“a 
PARTIAL ECLIPSE 
“ea 
| rge ci represents the shadow of the earth, and the small circles, I, I, Il and 
IV, indicate the successive positions of the moon as it passes through the shadow. North 
is toward the top. Phases III and IV are not visible in the far western states. The four 
phases shown occur at the following times 
| 4-32 a.m. CST 3 a.m. MST 2:32 a.m. PST 
I] 5:30 j 3-3) 
Il Ps] 6:1] 5:1] 
1\ 8:09 Q9 6:09 


28 g:00a.m. Moon nearest, distance 225,2 
miles. 
Subtract one hour for CST, two hours f 
MST, and three for PSI 
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TECHNOLOGY 


“Water Wings” Lift 
Small Boats From Water 


See Front Cover 


> THE SMALL boat skipping across tl 
cover of this week’s Science News Lett: 
is one ofl the Navy's experiments wit 
hydrofoils. Currently under test at tl 
Naval Air Station, Patuxent River, Mé 
hydrofoils are wing-like structures that a 
in water similar to the way airplane wing 
act In air. 

Although they produce considerable dra 
at slow speeds, “water wings” can actuall 
lift boats from the water, sharply reducing 
This 
travel faster than they could with their hul 


overall resistance. permits boats 1 


plowing through the water. 
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ELECTRONICS 
Radio Circuits Built in 
Tiny, Replaceable Units 


> RADIO, TV 
the future can be built of small, replaceal 
witho 


and other electronic sets 
and standardized units assembled 
soldering. Parts of 
placed like tubes. 
The National Bureau of Standards is i 
a novel method of cellular ele 


circuits would be I 


Vvestigating 
tronic construction proposed by Dr. P. 
Selgin of its engineering electronic labor 
The new 
printed electronic circuits, also a Bureau 


tory. method makes full use « 
Standards development 

Individual molded cells of plastic, less 
sides, contain one « 


than an inch on all 


two circutt elements, such as resistors, ¢ 


pacitors and inductors. Each of these ce 
has three contacts, one on the top and tv 
on the bottom. These press against tl 
printed or etched circuits that replace co 
ventional wires. The springs that keep tl 
units in place are extensions of the tu 
socket contacts. 

Twelve cells of this sort are assembled 1 

block along with two electron tubes. Ele 
tronic mechanisms are assembled from suc 
blocks. When trouble occurs in any plac 
the offending cell is simply replaced by 
spare and the repair is made. 

The Navy 
porting the development to improve co 
electron 


Bureau of Aeronautics 1s su 
struction and maintenance of 
equipment. Printed circuits got their start 
in the research that gave our armed forc 
the proximity fuse, which bursts a_ she 
when it comes near a plane or other target 
even if it does not hit it. The proximity fu 
was also a Bureau of Standards developinent 
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wETEOROLOGY 


No A-Bomb Weather Effect 


> DR. VINCENT J. SCHAEFER, the orig 
al cloud and maker, told 
ScteNceE Service that he doubted very much 
hether the debris from an A-bomb explo 
sion had anything to do with the recent 


seeder rain 


ies of tornadoes. 

‘From what I know about these explo 
ions,” he said, “I doubt if they could pro 
ice material which would make very good 
the 


were a lot of 


in-making material. Silver iodide is 
st, and I doubt if 
ings as good as silver iodide.” 

Dr. Schaefer pointed out that the explo 


ions kicked up some dust which is one of 


there 


iture’s instruments for making rain 
torms. 

“But,” he said, “the dust in an ordinary 
Ist storm is so very much greater in 


nount than the little bit kicked up by an 
\-bomb explosion that I cannot see how 
e bomb’s dust could have any effect on 
general weather conditions.” 

Weather Bureau experts point out that a 
rnado is only a relatively small by-product, 
n terms of energy, of general stormy con 
tions which spread over several states. 
The Michigan and Ohio tornadoes, for in 
nce, were offspring of the stormy condi 
the Lakes When 
se conditions eastward, they 
wned the tornado which took so many 
Worcester, Mass. 


stormy 


ions over Great states. 


moved 


ives 1n 
condition § releases 
rgy equal to many hundreds of thou 
nds of A-bombs, they point out, and it 
greater forces at 
rk in our atmosphere over the entire 
\ tornado itself, de 
is a relatively puny 
ing, A-bomb. Averaging 
out a mile high 
nd traveling about 15 miles, it has energy 
nly two to percent of that of an 


This general 


the product of even 


rthern hemisphere. 
tructive as it can be, 
even beside an 
100 yards wide, about 
three 
\-bomb. 
One thunderstorm is much more power- 
equal to about 50 A-bombs. Thunder 
and _ hail 
such general stormy conditions as 
recent 
the 


are also products 
pro- 


orms storms 


iced the tornadoes. 


Finally, say, 





meteorologists similar 
omb time last year 
e accompanied by only an average num 
of tornadoes. 


tests at a similar 


Having heard so much about rain mak 


FISH AS PETS 60c 


lropieal fish, goldfish, guppies, sunfish, 
mpkinseeds, catfishes—how to feed & 
ire for these and many other varieties 
“plained in “AQUARIUMS” by An- 
thony Evans. Details of tank construc- 
on, heating, stocking, plantlife, breed- 
ig, garden pond-keeping, diets, ideal 
pulation ratios, etc. Bibliography. 
“8pp. 115 ill. Paperbound. Send 60c 
er copy to Dover Pub., Dept. 169, 1780 
way, N. Y. 19. Cash-back guarantee. 
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ing and the claims of being able to change 
pounds of silver 


the weather with a few 
iodide sprayed into the air, people very 
naturally believe that an A-bomb explosion 


might be connected with a tornado. Yet it 






397 


would seem that an A-bomb does not pro 
duce the kinds of material which, according 


to the rain makers, could influence the 
weather, and that the forces responsible 
for the tornadoes are in fact many times 


more powerful than man’s puny efforts with 


the atom. 
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At jet engine 
dinary steel burns like paper. 


operatng tempe ratures, or 

















Environmental factors 


Shortage of water Potassium 
Excess water Sulphur 
Climatic and other Zinc 


physical factors 
Hail damage 
Injuries by low 
temperatures, frost and 
severe winters 
Lightning damage 
Light 
Mechanical damage 
Damage by heat 
Nutrition and other 
chemical factors 
Lime 
Nutritional deficiencies 
and excesses 


chemicals 


Fungi 
Grey mould 
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PLANT DISEASES 


In Orchard, Nursery 
and Garden Crops 


by ERNEST GRAM and ANNA WEBER 


A classic reference work for the practical man, the grower, 
the nurseryman, the market gardener: for agricultural 
colleges and associations, horticultural research stations, 
libraries and students; and all interested in the growing 
of fruit, flowers, vegetables, ornamental plants and trees. 


CONTENTS INCLUDE: 
THE NATURE OF PLANT Magnesium 
DISEASES Manganese 
DEFINITION and CLASSIFI Mercury 
CATION of DISEASE prone <5 Se 
CAUSES of PLANT DISEASE Nitrogen 
Inherited disorders Oxygen 


Phosphoric acid 


Ammonia poisoning 
Poisoning by coal gas 
Injury by therapeutant 


Injury by other chemicals 
Damage by industrial 
fumes and smoke 


SOIL SICKNESS 
Living causes of disease 


Biological classification 
of parasites 


Aluminium Verticillium wilt 
Arsenic Powdery mildews 
Boron Root rot, foot rot and 
Calcium damping off 
Chlorine Rust fungi 

| Copper Sclerotinia rot 
Iron Bacteria 

, Lead Crown gall 
Lithium Virus 


618 PAGES— LARGE FORMAT 


Hundreds of Illustrations, including 10 Pages in Full Color 


SSSR RSe Sees eee e EERE EEB VAIL THIS HANDY COUPON 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Inc. 
15 East 40th Street, Dept. 35, New York 16, N. Y. 


copy (ies) PLANT DISEASES at $18.50 each. 


Expedite shipment by prepoyment 


THE SOURCE AND DEVEL 
OPMENT OF PLANT 
DISEASES 


Resistance and immunity to 
plant diseases 


The role of plant breeders 
THE ECONOMIC 


IMPORTANCE OF 
PLANT DISEASES 


DISEASES OF TREE 
AND BUSH FRUIT 


DISEASES OF VEGETABLES 
AND HERBACEOUS FRUIT 


DISEASES OF ORNAMENTAL 
PLANTS AND TREES 


CONTROL MEASURES 


ADMINISTRATIVE ACTION 
Quarantine regulations 
Advisory services 
ACTION BY THE 
INDIVIDUAL GROWER 

Seed disinfection 

Soil disinfection 

Nursery hygiene 


Choice of variety and 
method of cultivation 

Spraying, dusting and 
fumigating 


CHEMICAL FUNGICIDES 
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Doinc SoMETHING FoR THE D1tsaBLED—Mary 
E. Switzer and Howard A. Rusk—Pudblic Affairs 
Committee, 28 p., illus., paper, 25 cents. Shows 


the vast economies that can be achieved through 








pplication of modern methods of rehabilitation 
Down-East SpirRITUuALs AND Ornuers—George 
Pullen Jackson—Augustin, 2nd ed., 296 p., 
illus., $6.00 A collection of some 3 reli 
gious folk songs in the New England tradition, 
in area which the author says 1s the ancestral 
me piritual 
EDUCA N FOR THE TALENTED IN MATHEMA 
s AND Science—Kenneth | Brown and 
Philip G. Johnson Govt. Printing Office, 
Oth« f Education Bul. 19 No. 15, 34 P., 
paper, 15 cents 4 report of a Joint Conter 
enc § the Cooperative Committee on the 
Teaching of Science and Mathematics of the 
AAAS and the U.S. Office of Education 
FUNDAMENTALS OF PuHysicaL SCIENCE An 
Introduction to the Physical Sciences—Konrad 
B. Krauskopf—McGraw-Hill, 3rd ed., 694 p., 
! 56 Intended for the non-science stu 
dent, this provides the main facts in the fields 
istronomy, physics, chemists ind geology. 
Guwwes To MEETING TomMorROW's PRODUCTION 
Neeps—M. J. Dooher, Ed {merican Manage 
ment ASS 64 p., paper, 31.25 Contains 
irticles on Federal Controls by Michael V. Di 
Salle After Defense Spending What? by 
Walter Williams, and a panel discussion on 
Automation to Date: Progress Toward the Push 
Button Factory 
Heprew MarRRIAGE 4 Sociological Study 
David R. Mace---Philosophical Library, 271 p., 
S¢ 4 study of Hebrew ideas and ideals 
erning sex, marriage, parenthood and family 
InpustryY ENTers THE Atomic Ace: Some 
Practical Problems in Applying Atomic Energy 
M. J. Dooher, Ed {merican Management 
iss 31 p., paper, $1.25 Articles on The 
Atomic Energy Industry, The Use of Radioiso 
t in Manufacturing Operations, The Place 
of the Manufacturer in Atomic Energy and The 
Meaning of Atomic Energy to Industry. 
LABORATORY PROBLEMS IN GENERAL CHEM 
stry—Howard Nechamkin—Crowell, 274 p., 
lus., $2.5 Intended to prevent the college 
student from doing his laboratory work by 
cribbing,” the “unknowns” have been so se 
ected that they may be altered easily from 
iss to class and so that “correct’’ answers are 
not readily available in texts or handbooks. 
MytrHotocy—Edith Hamilton—New Ameri 
an Library, 335 p., illus., paper, 50 cents. The 
issic stories of Greek, Roman and Norse myth 


PrincipLes oF Cotor PHorocrapHy—Ralph 
M. Evans, W. T. Hanson, Jr., and W. Lyle 
Brewer—Wiley, 709 p., illus., $11.00 Pro 


vides a basis for understanding color photog- 
raphy, with main emphasis on the underlying 
fundamental principles and unique problems. 


REFRIGERATION IN America: A History of 
New Technology and Its Impact—Oscar |] 
Anderson, Jr.—Princeton Univ. Press, 344 | 


illus., $6.00. Covering the period 1750 to 195 
this the relation of refrigeration to o 


national development, records the main tren 


shows 


in technological progress, etc. 


A Review or THe Beerte Famiry Cepn 
Ross H. Arnett, Jr.—Smuthsonian | 
U.S. National Museum Proceeding 
No. 3321, 6 p., illus., paper, ft 
request direct to publisher, Washingt 
Reconsiders the taxonomy, afhniti 
this 


LOIDAE 

stitution, 
Vol. 103, 
upon 
Dp. ¢ 
distribution of 


a5. 
and group. 
Earty AMERICA 

Augustin, 2nd ed., 25 
p., illus., Contains 250 folk songs, eac! 
annotated with all available information on th 
text and tune.” 


FoLK-SoNnGs of 
Pullen Jackson 


$6.00 


SPIRITUAL 


George 


‘ancestry and progeny of 


Type DisHwasHInc MacHuines—TJoin 
Committee on Food-Equipment Standards—Na 
tional Sanitation Foundation, 46 p., illus., paper 
50 cents. Standards set up by the NSF as ¢ 
what methods of washing dishes, utensils an 
glasses are rom the health point 
view for use in public eating places. 


SPRAY 


satustactory 


THe Srasiciry oF Roratinc Liguip Masst 
R. A. Lyttleton—Cambridge Univ. Press, 15 
p., illus., $6.50. Reaches the conclusion, cor 
trary to Jeans’ view, that the dynamical ev 


dence 1s against the fission hypothesis of torm 


tion of binary systems. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF EDUCATION, 194 
50—Rose Marie Smith—Govt. Printing Offi 
52 p., paper, 20 cents. An abstract (with br 
interpretive comments) of data collected by tl 


Ofhce of Education and other agencies fro 
over 170,000 educational institutions. 
TABLE OF ARCTAN X—Govt. Printing Offi 


National Bureau of Standards Applied Mathe 
26, p., $1.75. This table ot 
arctan x is believed to be the most comprehen 


matics Series 170 


sive yet published. Applications include, 1 
mechanics, plotting the vertical rise of a pro 
yectile. 

TasLes FoR Rocket aNnp Comet Orsits 
Samuel Herrick Govt. Printing Office, Na 


tional Bureau of Standards Applied Mathematik 
100 p., $1.75. To prepare for th 
anticipated development of rocket navigation 


which focuses attention on rectilinear motion in 


Series 20, 


the two body problem, these tables are pre 
sented 

THe True Book or ANIMALS OF SMALL Pon! 

Phoebe Erickson — Childrens Press, 44 } 
illus., $2.00. Follows the small animals of a 
pond in Connecticut through the seasons 
Reading level for Grades 2 and 3. 

THe VERTEBRATE FAUNA OF THE SELMA For 
MATION OF ALABAMA, Parts III & IV: TI 
Turtles of the Family Protostegidae and T! 
Turtles of the Family Toxochelyidae—Ram 


Natural History Museur 
3, Nos. 3 al 


Zanger| Chicago 
Fieldana; Geology Memoirs Vol 
Material based « 


4, 300 p.. illus.. paper, $6 00 
the fossils found in the Mooreville Chalk of th 
Selma Formation. 

THe Worip or Primitive Man—Paul Radi 


Schuman, 370 p., $5.00. Describes aborigina 
peoples in terms of their rational behavior anc 
achievements. 
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Before the Eagle 


® ALTHOUGH THIS country has no na- 
tional England has the oak 
Canada the maple, a was used as sym 
ol of American and independence 
ong before the eagle was officially adopted 
device to be used on the Great Seal 
United States, and subsequently on 
and currency. 


tree, as and 
tree 


honor 


is the 
f the 
uur coimMage 

Until the Continental Congress adopted 
1 national flag and specified its basic de 
sign, each state flew a flag of its own. The 
Hag of Massachusetts, floated over 
the stoutly defended breastworks at Bunker 
Hill, consisted of a white field displaying 
i green pine the motto: “An 
\ppeal to Heaven.” 


which 


tree, with 
This motto was suggested, no doubt, by 
the upward-pointing spire of the 
like the monitory steeples that reared them 
above all New England villages. 
Even before it appeared on their flag, the 
symbol on the 
coinage of Massachusetts Bay Colony. The 
Pine Tree Shilling, struck in the seventeenth 
century, 


tree, so 
elves 
used as a 


pine tree was 


is one of the greatest of numismatic 


treasures. 
Which particular pine tree was thus 
chosen for honor by the men of Massachu 


etts is not specifically stated, but there can 
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By H. T. Behrman M.D., and 0. L. Levin, M.D. 


Two dermatologists give you the up-to-date scientific 
facts. They tell you in detail exactly what to do to 
e vutify and improve your skin, how to avoid or cor 
ect skin disorders, and how to deal with many skin 
roblems as: Daily care of the face—allergies—cos- 
metics — pimples ——black heads — acne —whiteheads— 
cysts——boils—olly skin——dry skin—chapping—poison 
vy—cold sores——hives—superfiuous hair—ringworm 
— moles — birthmarks — scars—— warts—tumors—skin 
tancer——excessive sweating—etc. 

The type. of book to which the physician can refer 
$s patients.’” —— Journal of the American Medical 
Association. 

Accurate, unvarnished story of practical 

v."’—Connecticut State Medical Journal. 


Price 2.50 Incl. postage. 5-day Money-Back Guarantee 


EMERSON BOOKS, Inc., Dept. 591-H, 
251 West 19th Street, New York 11 
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be little doubt that it was the white pine. 
It was abundant in early days, it had great 
majesty and beauty, and useful and 
valuable as well as beautiful. 

Towering trunks cut from virgin forests 
made magnificent masts—important in a 
seafaring and shipbuilding 
Smaller specimens were hewn into logs for 
the early into splendid, 
smooth lumber for frame houses 
and churches that New Eng 
land’s early builders deservedly famous. 

But, alas, 
white pine 


was 


community. 


sawed 
the fine 
have made 


cabins, 


we could no longer adopt the 
as our national tree even if we 
wanted to. For just as we have practically 
exterminated the American eagle from all 
save a few still-wild spots under American 
sovereignty, so have we wiped out most of 
our white pine forests. 

We have either prodigally chopped them 
down without taking the trouble to replant 


them, or more wastefully still, have per 
mitted fire to ravage them unchecked. And 
the spread a terrible tree disease, white 


has made re-establishment 
woodlands 


pine blister rust, 
of _ white-pine 
difficult. 


even more 
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MEDICINE 


399 


—(uestions— 


ASTRONOMY—How many planets are visible 


during July? p. 395. 


CHEMISTRY—-How many 
are now being produced? 


organic compounds 


p. 392. 


ENGINEERING—What is the 
advantage of trolleys? p. 393 


chief economic 


MEDICINE—What is a recent clue to spread 


of leprosy? p. 392. 


How might typhoid ‘‘shots’’ protect against 
radiation damage? p. 394. 
«ee 
Photographs: Cover, U.S. Navy; p. 391, Clif 


ford E. Matteson; p. 393, Fremont Davis; p 
394, Museum of Science and Industry; p. 400, 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co. 











Polio Reports Inflated 


> WE ARE having an inflation in polio 
cases reported. Gamma globulin, the ma 
terial in blood that may protect against para 
lytic poliomyelitis, is probably responsible. 
Total cases of poliomyelitis reported to the 
U. S. Public Health Service each week this 
season are running considerably the 
about the same period last 


look like a bad polio 


above 
cases reported 
year. This makes 
year. 

A “high proportion” of 
are nonparalytic, and it is the nonparalytic 
cases being reported that are inflating the 
totals. 

In the past, many nonparalytic cases un 
doubtedly did not get reported. Maybe the 
was not whether the 
More likely the parents did not call 
thinking Junior’s illness was just 
a summer cold or one of those feverish, up 
set stomach spells that children so often get 
for no apparent reason. 

But today if Junior has a little 
upset stomach or headache, or all 
mother the hoping to get 
gamma globulin for Sister and any other 
children in the family. And the 
wanting to give his young patients every 
protection, 
state health department so that he can get 
some gamma globulin. 

Junior probably has nonparalytic polio. 
Even without laboratory 
signs by which the doctor can diagnose the 
ailment. The that with gamma 
globulin in the picture, doctors apparently 
are being called much oftener than in the 
past for cases of nonparalytic polio. So the 
total cases being reported this year are 


cases, how ever, 


doctor sure case Was 
polio. 


a doctor, 


fever, an 
three, 
calls doctor, 


doctor, 


possible reports the case to the 


tests, there are 


point is 


higher than the total reported last year, but 
not, probably, any higher than the actual 
number of cases reported and unreported, 
last year. 

One 
for 


other factor probably is responsible 
the apparent increase in 
this year over last. That relates to the com 
parison on a weekly between years. 
Cases reported for the week ending June 6 
this year, called the 22nd week, were 
pared with cases reported May 31 last year, 
called the 22nd week. But actually, 
almost a week’s difference there. It 
might be fairer to compare June 6 figures 
this year with June 7 


some of cases 


basis 
com 


also 


there is 


figures last year, since 
at this season cases are increasing sharply 
each week. 
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CONSECUTIVELY NUMBERED 
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For Numbering Samples Consecutively 
Easy to Us peedy—-Error-Proof. 


Set 1 to 1000, In dispenser... $6.50 
Extra Sets of 1000: Each $4.00 


5 Sets $18.00 + oe L-SNL on Request 








NOW READY! 
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Cargille Laboratory Aids 
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R. P. Cargille Laboratories, Inc. 
117 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 
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- New Machines and Gadgets : 


For sources of more information on new things described, send a self-addressed stamped envelope to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St., N.W., Washington é 
D. C., and ask for Gadget Bulletin 680. To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request each week, remit $1.50 for one year’s subscription. 


wo RUBBER DISKS two inch in diam encounter in the field. The kit ts po ket 
ete form ids f sized, weighs 10 ounces and ts relativel 
prod } t niches in ti tdified inexpensive. 
{ j t j Science News Letter, June 27, 195 
norel } fi form ) ] 
t/ f it ), fe€avil i 
Pp t/ ! te that i NEW BOW TIE antenna for ultra-hig 
i j 
nel plast This does away wit jrequency television compares favorabl 
t th, met ith with UHF corner reflector type array 


meant for extreme fringe areas, the make 
yeports. The bowtie part of the antenna 1 
set in a wire radar-tlike reflector which in 
creases receiving power and minimizes 
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3 CAMPING MATTRESS, mad 


plastic, folds into a small convenient snow and ghost-producing signals. 
parney Whet fated through its rust Science News Letter, June 27, 1953 
resistant met t ve, the mattress measures 
ne OF oF eee eee ee 2% RUST-CONTROLLING OIL, former!) 
i its tufted — 2 available only to industry, now can ? 
pati ae Sere ee a bought in conventent household sizes te 
— n rough ground n combat corrosion find tarnish stains on 


brass, copper and automobile chrome. Rust 
action 1s stopped when the oil ts applted 
to steel sashes, screens, hardware, garde 
tools and metal furniture. 
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oe FLAME-SPRAY GUN not und 


levelopment shoots porcelain mat 
th ough an acetvlene torch and fuses it perations The device features an 11-ncil Science News Letter, June 27, 1953 
to steel, geiwing the steel long-lasting prot t oke, holds a roll of cloth more than sa3 
tion agaiast i water, weather, smok t fong, & st utting, greater econ IO} DISPENSER FOR coffee and other fre 
hemicals The tool promises to be useful yy and more versatility through a wide flowing pr oducts such as flour, sugar an 
treating big structures such as bridges choice of grits, the manufacturer says. It cereals, helps keep the houseurfe’s kitche 
ips and buildings is shown in the photograph tidy. At a turn of the handle, the dispense 
Science News Letter, June 27, 1953 Science News Letter, June 27, 1953 measures out one level table spoonful 0 
coffee. The device holds from two to thie 
{ot {BRASIVE FILE uses a roll of abrastu: io} SPORTSMAN’'S SERVICEKIT con pounds of coffee in its au tight reservoti 
th instead f conventional file teeth for tains 3 items it meet practt ally any kee ping iw jre sh. 


Aurrvin nel th , hilin and finishin emercene the Aunter ov fishe rman mie At Science News Letter, June 27, 1953 


Do You ym 


Some 4.3 trillion gallons of rain wet th 
U.S. each day. 


BIND and SAVE 
Your SNL Copies 


With SCIENCE NEWS LETTER 
stamped in gold on front and spiae, 
this exceilent buff buckram binder 
costs $2.50 postpaid. Snap new 
issues into the cover with a little 
unbreakable hooked wire. Remove 
any issue you desire and reinsert it 
just as easily. The binder holds 26 























If candles are dipped in thinned shellac, 
they should not droop during hot weath« 


Once in a great while, a female “worker 
bee will emerge from unfertilized eggs 
African queen dees 


New rust-removing chemicals speed son 


copies, opens freely, allows pages car repair jobs as much as 20°, by loosening 
to lie flat, is strong enough to last nuts on corroded bolts. 
for years. ; 

: One of every 10 fire engines made by 





large manufacturer is not painted red; for 


BINDER instance, an individualistic customer 1! 


cently ordered a “lilac number.” 





To: Science News Letter, 1719 N St., The super-giant star, Antares, has a d 


N.W., Washington 6, D. C ameter twice as great as that of the earth's 
.W., » o C 


orbit 





1719 N Street N. W. © Washington 6, D. C. 


SCIENCE SERVICE 







Send me SNL binders at $2.50 : 
each, postpaid. My name is imprinted ° Synthetic fibers now are being made of 
to the left. : limestone as well as of glass and coal. 
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Transistors 
235 
Transmitter, Hand- 
Held 
Tree propagation packet 
Trees 182, 186, 354, 
Trichinosis 
Trim-Board 
Trolleys 
Trucks 
Trump, 
Tsai, 
Tuberculosis 
127 
184, 
Tumors, Lung 
runa breeding stock 
Turbocompound air- 
liners 
Turbocompound engine 
rurbojet engine 
lurboprop airliners 
Turk, L. M 
Twilight 
wins, Third type of 
2,4-D 207, 
Type, Changeable 
rypewriter pad 
Typhoid vaccine 


cutter 


John 
Ss 


6, 8, 40, 
134, 153, 
328, 344, 


264, 


Sidney 

217, 
Albert D 
waves 181, 
Creation of 5, : 
Size of 19 
235 


Udenfriend, 
Ulcers 
Uliman, 
Ultrasonic 
Universe, 
Universe, 
Uranium 
Uranium cure claims 
Uranium hunting 
Uranium mineral 
Urban, Jerome U 
Urey, Harold C 


246, 


150, 


Vaccine, Blue tongue 
Vaccine supply 
Vaccines, Better 
Vail, Derrick 
Valve, Ball 
Vandenberg 
Van Voorhees 
Vegetables 
Venetian 
Venezuela 
Verhoogen, J 


Hoyt 8S 
Stanley 
121, 25 


blind wing 


Vestal, Donald M., Jr. 
Veterans, Disabled 
Villard, O. G., Jr. 
Virus disease vaccine 
Viruses 
Vitamin A 
Vitamin B-12 296 
Vitamin C 

Viteles, Morris 8S. 
Vogeler, Robert 
Volcano 

Volchok, Herbert L 
Volin, Lazar 


Waddell, H. L. 
Wagenen, W. P 
Waite, B. 
Waksman, Selman A 
Waldbott, George L 
Walker, Boyd 
Walker, Lewis W 
Walking, Learning 
Wall, False 
Wall primer 
Wallpaper adhesive 
Walmer, C. Richard 
Wang, Jui H 
Walpole, A 
War gas 
Warfarin 
Warts, Vaccine against 
Wasps 
Wastebasket, Plastic 
Water 47, 103, 
Water demineralizer 134, 
Water-Finding gadget 
Waterman, Alan 
Watts, C. B 
Wax, Household 
Weather 41, 43, 88, 
91, 94, 98, 116, 134, 
136, 196, 198, 200, 


van 


215, 264, 292, 3 


Weather, A-Bomb tests 
Weather, Extremes of 
Weaver, Harry M 

Weed killers 207, 249, 


288, < 


Weeks, Sinclair 231, 


247, 263, 2 


Weick, Fred E 
Weinberg, Sydney A 
Weiss, Harold S 
Weitz, Bernard 
Wellman, Frederick I 
Werring, D. F. 
West, Philip M 
Wester, Horace 
Westfield, James 
Wexler, Harry 
Whales 144, 
Wheat 

Wheel balancing 
Wheel lift 
Wheelbarrow 
Whipple, Fred L 
White, Andrew J 
White, Briggs J 


181, 


set 


187, : 


67, 89, % 
61, 3 


271, < 


White, J.C. D ; 

White, Paul Dudley _ 84, 

Whitehouse, W. E. 

Wiggers, Carl J. 

Wigner, E. P 

Wijk, Uco van 

Wildlife 

Williams, Huntington 

Williams, Van Zandt 

Wilson, Albert G. 

Wilson, C. D. V. 

Wilson, Charles E. 

Wilson, Robert R. 

Wilson, Victor A. 

Winch, Portable 

Winchester, A. M 

Wind forecasts 

Wind instruments 

Wind tunnel motor 

Window, Casement 

Window-Cleaning solu- 
tion 

Winds, Testing 
mountain 

Windsor, Travis 

Wings, Jet fighter 

Winne, Harry A 

Winsser, John 

Winter, Charles A. 

Wire splicer 

Wiseman, J. D. H 

Witnesses 

Witschi, Emil 

Wolfe, Jack Albert 

Wolfie, Dael 

Women, Masculinized 

‘“‘Woodpaper”’ 

Wood press 

Woollens, Albert T 

Wooster, Warren S 

Woringer, E 

Work 

Workshop, 

World Health 
tion 

Worthington, E. B. 

Wortis, Joseph 

Wound healing 

Wrather, William E. 

Wubben, Gerrit J. H. E 

Wylie, C. C 


278, 


117, 


Home 3 
Organiza- 
») 


X-Rays 27, 196, 


201, 278, < 


X-Rays, 
Three-Dimensional 

Xanten, William A. 

Yoder, Lester 

Young, David Michael 

Yuma Man 


Zacharias, W. B 
Zellerbach, James D 
Zinner, Paul 
Zirkle, Conway 
Zirkle, Raymond E 
Zobel, Bruce 

Zoll, Paul M 
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PAGE TITLE BEGINS 
63 Feed Ramie 


115 New Magnetic 
Photo Caption 
Do 


You Know? 


Pills Protect 


Furan Chemical 
Whiskey Relieves 
Slippery New 
Authoritarian 


Nervous System 


Radio-phosphorus 


Emperor Penguin 


Mast 
Books 


head 


Do You 
Do You 


Know? 
Know? 





Plastic 


Tendency 


Nos. 1-26, January-June, 1953 


Par. 4, line 5, 
weight 
Col. 2, 


lines 15-18 


CORRECTION 


after ramie insert on a dry 


basis 
line 13, explored for explained; delete 


Puma and mountain lion are the same animal. 


See SNL 
item, last 
tively 
Title and 


Last 


line 


Dr. Harvey M 


April 


1, chemicals 


249. 
for decep- 


18, 1953, p 
line, misleadingly 
for pills; Par. 2, 


Patt said that while it 


is not yet proved for man, if he knew an 


A-bomb 


attack was 


imminent and there 


was no way of escaping by seeking suitable 
shelter, he would take some cysteine as a 


last resort 


Delete first paragraph 


Par. 4, 
Par. 2, 
is so 
Par. 3, 
Swanson 
Par. 2, line 2, 
of the 


line 3, 


Peritrate 
line 5, read Teflon, a Du Pont product, 


lines 2, 3 


after 
division of 


for peritrate 


, delete names of Ricciuti and 


Sutherland insert chief 
psychiatric education 


and training at the Department of Mental 
Hygiene, State of Maryland, and associate 


professor of 
subject for patient; 


Par. 2, line 3, 


2, after 


method, 


psychiatry 
par. 3, line 


insert tried so far on 


experimental animals, 


Par. 3, 
along 
No 
Col. 2, 
lines 14-15, 
Canyon 
Line l, 


lines 2-3, read collected from rookeries 
Antarctic shores 

22 for No. 19. 
line 8, 


Associated; 
for Lowell 


Association for 
Lowell Sumner 


cactus for fig tree 


Last item, line 3, kilogram /for gram. 
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